PARLIAMENTARY  REPUBLIC

Unlike the town population engaged in trade and industry, the
agricultural population of the country districts has steadily
diminished, and the change that has taken place in the ratio of
employers to wage-earners has been in the reverse direction, The
number of peasant proprietors has risen to probably two and a
half millions. The decrease that has taken place has been among
wage-earners, day-labourers, and servants. They have left the
country, where they found none by irregular employment, too
heavy during the long summer days, low wages, wretched housing,
rough food, and a monotonous life with no pleasure. They have
gone to the towns, which offer the attractions of more regular
work, higher wages, more varied food, and opportunities of re-
laxation. These have been increased by the ease of railway
transport, the education provided by the primary schools, domes-
tic service, and military service, which have torn tine young
peasants away from their native places. What has been called the
'rural exodus' has consisted principally in the departure of day-
labourers. The country population, which had become over-
crowded during past centuries owing to the oxccss of births over
deaths, has now more room, and there has been a marked fall in the
birth-rate, the large families being mainly those of day-labourers,

5 c H A N G E s  IN  MANNERS

The transformation in society, which had already begun in
1870 and was accelerated by the unprecedented increase in pro-
duction and wealth, has been so great as to revolutionize the way
of life of every class.

Following the model of England, the bourgeoisie has acquired
the habit of visits to the seaside and travelling for pleasure; it has
taken pains to adopt English games and athletic sports, hygiene,
cleanliness, and even comfort, which were quite foreign to the
French tradition. But it has not succeeded in acquiring a taste
for the country; country-house life (the m de ckdttau)> which is
so much sought after in England, has remained in France a
tradition peculiar to the nobility.

The most profound changes arc those that have taken place in
the life of young girls of the middle classes, who are now allowed to
go out alone, without the escort of a servant or female relative,
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